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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER .—Watkine DRESS. 

Half high dress of poux de soie, color according to fancy. Consage tight. Sleeves plain. The 
flounce at the bottom of the dress is headed by a bouillon of the same. Square shawl of satin, 
trimmed al] round with white blonde. Hat of poux de soie, with rather small front. The trim- 
ming underneath the front of the hat is of tulle, square net. Hair in ringlets. A deep fall of lace 
gocs over the corsage, in place of a collar, and is fastened in front by a large broach. Cambrick 
ruffles ; ; black shoes ; white gloves. 
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conquered slaves, and their reign was merely 

dominion of terror. About this period a 
El Vice ‘roy, more severe than all who had preceded 
him, excited their powerless and secret hatred 
His secretary, the rigor- 


ZUMA or, Tike DISC OVE RY OF 
PERUVIAN BARK. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE GENLIS. 
About the middle of the seventeenth « 
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sentury, |; to the utmost cxtent. 





the animosity of the Indians toward the Spaniards| 
existed in all its force; tradition, too faithful, | 
maintained among this oppressed and devoted | 
people, the dreadful recollection of the ‘cruelty of | 
their conquerors. They were subjugated, but! 





they had not submitted. The Spaniards had abel 


}ous minister of his arbitrary will, was a man of 


insatiable cupidity ; andthe Indians detested him 
even more than they did his master. He died 
suddenly, and the horrid symptoms which pre- 
ceded his death, induced a universal belief that 
he had been poisoned by the Indians. Invyesti- 
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| gations were ifistituted, but the criminals re. 
mained undiscovered. ‘This event occasioned a 
| great sensation, for it was not the first crime of 
‘the same description which had occurred among 
| the. Endiang) “Jt waswell known thet they were 
acquainted withcvarious mortal poisons; they 
had oftener than once been detected in adminis- 
tering them ; but neither torture nor the punish- 
ishment of death had been successful in drawing 
from them any confession of these dreadful se- 
crets. 

In the meanwhile the Viceroy was recalled ; 
and Count de Cinchon was appointed by the 
court of Spain to fill his place. ‘The Count was 
in the vigor of his age, and endowed with every 
amiable quality and every virtue, calculated to 

conciliate the affection and win the confidence 
of all aroundhim. He had, a short time before, 
| married a charming young lady, whom he ador- 
ed, and by whom he was passionately beloved. 
The Countess had resolved on following her 
| husband, who, dreading, on her account, the per- 
| fidy and hatred of the Indians, expressed a wish 
| that she should remain in Spain,notwithstanding 
_ the distress which the very thought of such a se- 
| paration excited in his mind. But the Countess 
was filled with terror, when she reflected that her 
husband would be exposed to all the dark conspi 
racies of hatred and revenge. The facts attested 
| by the late Viceroy, and above all, his exaggera- 
_ ted recitals,represented the Indians as vile slaves, 
| who, under the mask of docility, and even at- 
_ tachment, were capable of plotting in secret the 
_ blackestand most criminal treachery. Surprising 
stories were related of the inconceivable subtilty 
of the poisons of South America, and indeed 
without exaggeratién.* The alarm which these 
'dreadful ideas excited in the mind of the Count. 
ess, proved an additional motive in determining 
her to follow the Viceroy, thatshe might watch 
over his safety with all the precautions of fear, 
and all the vigilance of love. She took along 
with her some Spanish ladies, who were to com- 
pose her court at Lima, and among them was 
the intimate friend of her childhood. Beatrice, 
(for this was her name,) was only a few years 
older than the vice-queen; but the attachment 
she entertained for her was of sotender a nature, 
that it resembled the affection of a mother. She 
had used every effort to persuade the Countess 
to remain at Madrid, but finding that her resolu- 
tion was unalterably fixed, she determined to ac. 
| company her. 

Though the Indians were overjoyed at being 
freed from the yoke of their Viceroy, they were 
not the better disposed to receive his successor. 
He was a Spaniard, and they consequently ex- 














* From the accounts of travellers and naturalists, 


there are in America certain plants of so venomous a 
nature, that the poison takes effect on those who hap- 








pen to step on them, even with shoes on their feet, 
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pected that he would be animated only with fee]- 
ings of injustice and tyranny, and a thirst for 
wealth. Invain were they informed that the 
Count was mild, humane, and equitable ; they 
repeated one to the other, ‘He is a Spaniard,’ 
and these words conveyed the most energetic 
expression of hatred. Religion had not yet mod. 
ified these impetuous feelings ; her sublime mor- 
ality was hitherto unknown to the Indians. Their 
rulers had merely compelled them to observe a 
few exterior ceremonies, and they still retained a 
great portion of their former superstition and 
idolatry. 

Amidst all the'r misery, the Indians had ex- 
ercised, ever since the conquest.of America, a 
secret vengeance, which had not yet roused the 
suspicion of any Spaniard; they had been for- 
ced to yield totheir oppressors the gold and dia- 
monds of the new world ; but they had conceal. 
ed from them treasures more precious and more 
useful tohumanity. Though they had resigned 
to them all the luxury of nature, they had exclu- 
sively reserved real benefits to themselves.— 
They alone knew the powerful counter-poisons 
and wonderful antidotes which cautious nature, 
or rather Providence, has distributed over these 
regions, as remedies against extreme disorders. 
The Indians alone were aware of the admirable 
virtues of the bark of Quinquina, and by a sol- 
emn and faithfully observed compact, by the 
most dreadful and frequently renewed oaths, 
they had pledged themselves never to reveal to 
their oppressors these important secrets.* 

Amidst the rigors of slavery, the Indians had 
always maintained a kind of internal govern- 
ment among themselves; they nominated a 
chief, whose mysterious functions consisted in 
assembling them together during the night, at 
certain periods, to renew their oaths, and some. 
times for the purpose of marking out victims a- 
mong their enemies. The Indians of the town. 
ships, who enjoyed greater privileges than those 
who were subjected to service in the palace of 
the Viceroy, and who were employed in the 
public works, never failed to join these noctur- 
nal assemblies, which were held among the 
mountains in desert places, the only access to 
which was by roads, which appeared impassable 
to the Europeans. But these retreats were to 
them, if not the happy asylums of liberty, at 
least the sole refuge which could protect them 
against tyranny. At this time their secret and 
supreme chief, (for they had several,) was na- 
med Ximeo. Irritated by misfortune and private 
injustice, his soul, though naturally great and 
generous, had long since been a stranger to eve- 
ry mild and tender sentiment. A feeling of ve- 
hement indignation, which no principle tended 
to repress, had, by daily increase, at length ren. 
dered him cruel and ferocious. But the base 
and cowardly atrocity of poisoning was repug- 
nant to his character. He himself had never 
employed this horrible instrument of revenge ; 
he had even interdicted it to his companions, 
and every act of villany committed in that way 
was done in contradiction to his will. Ximeo 
was a father; he had an only son named Mir- 
van, whom he fondly loved, and whom he had 
inspired with a portion of his hatred of the Span. 
iards. Mirvin was young, handsome, and gen- 





* These details are al! historical, 























erous. About three years before, he had been 
married to Zuma, the most beautiful of all the 
Indian women in the environs of Lima. The 
tenderness and sensibility of Zuma were equal 
to the charms of her person; she formed the 
happiness of her husband, and lived only for 
him and for a child two years of age, of which 
she was the mother. 

Another chief, named Azan, next to Ximeo, 
possessed the greatest ascendance over the In- 
dians, Azan was violent and cruel, and no nat- 
ural virtue tempered the instinct of fury by 
which he was constantly animated. These two 
chiefs believed themselves of illustrious origin ; 
they boasted of their descent from the royal race 
of the Incas. 

A few days after the arrival of the new Vice- 
roy, Ximeo convoked, for the following night, a 
nocturnal meeting on the hill of the Tree of 
Health,—thus they designated the tree from 
which is obtained the Quinquina, or Peruvian 
bark. ‘My friends,’ he said, when they had all 
collected, ‘a new tyrant is about to reign over 
us: let us repeat our oaths of just revenge! A- 
las! we dare utter them only when we are sur- 
rounded by darkness! Unhappy children of the 
Sun ! we are reduced to conceal ourselves amidst 
the shades of night! . . . . Letusrenew, 
around the Tree of Health, the awful contract 
which binds us forever to conceal our secrets!’ 
Ximeothen, in a more elevated and firm voice, 
pronounced the following words: ‘ We swear 
never to discover to the children of Europe the 
divine virtues of this sacred tree, the only trea- 
sure which remains tous! Wo to the faithless 
and perged Indian, who being seduced by false 
virtues, or fear, or weakness, shall reveal this 
secret to the destroyers of his gods, of his sove- 
reigns, and of his country! Wo tothe coward, 
who shall make a gift of this treasure of health 
to the barbarians who have enslaved us, and 
whose ancestors burned our temples and cities, 
invaded our plains, and bathed their hands in the 
blood of our fathers, after having inflicted on 
them unheard of torments! . . . . Let 
them keep the gold which they have wrested 
from us, and of which they are insatiable ; that 
gold which has cost them so many crimes: but 
we willat least reserve to ourselves this gift of 
Heaven ! . Should a traitor ever arise 
amongst us, we swear to pursue and exterminate 
him, though he should be our father, our brother, 
or our son! We swear, should he be engaged in 
the bonds of marriage, to pursue in him his wife 
and children, if they have not been his accusers ; 
and if his childrea are in the cradle, to sacrifice 
them, so that his guilty race may be forever ex- 
tinct ! My friends, pronounce from 
your inmost souls these formidable oaths, the for- 
mula of which was bequeathed to you by your 
grandfathers,and which you have already so ma- 
ny times repeated ! ‘Yes, yes !’ the 
Indians exclaimed with one voice, ‘we pronounce 
all these imprecations against him who shall 
betray this secret; we swear to keep it with in- 
violable fidelity, to endure the most dreadful tor- 
ments, and even death itself, rather than reveal 
it. 

‘Look back,’ said the ferocious Azan, ‘on the 
early days of our subjection, at that terrible pe- 
riod when millions of Indians were put to the 





torture, not one would save his life by the disclo- 


sure of this secret, which our countrymen have 
kept locked in their bosoms fur more than two 
hundred years! . . . . Judge then, wheth. 
er we can invest a punishment sufficiently severe 
for him who may betray it! . . . . For 
my own part, I once more swear that if there 
be an Indian among us capable of such a crime, 
that he shall perish only by my hand; and should 
he have a wife, and children sucking at their 
mother’s breast, I swear to plunge my poinard 
in their hearts!’ 

This ferocious speech was not pronounced with- 
out a design. Azan hated the young Mirvan, the 
son of Ximeo, not merely because he did not car- 
ry his animosity against the Spaniards toa suf 
ficient length, but above all, because Mirvan, the 
adored husband of the beautiful Zuma, and the 
father of a charming child, was happy. The 
wicked are always unfortunate, and always un: 
happy, and envious. ‘Azan,’ replied Mirvan, ‘it 
is possible to keep one’s promise without posses. 
sing your ferocity; no one here is capable of 
perjury ; your menaces can therefore excite no 
terror, and are useless. We all know that in 
excuse for cruelty you neither want a traitor to 
pursue, nor acrime to punish!’ Azan, irritated 
was about to reply ; but Ximeo prevented a vio. 
lent dispute, by representing the imprudence and 
danger of uselessly prolonging these clandestine 
assemblies, and all immediately dispersed. 

The Indians being forced to dissemble, main. 
tained an appearance of respect and submission. 
A numerous troop of young Indian women, car- 
rying baskets of flowers, assembled at the gates 
of Lima, to receive the vice.queen. Zuma was 
at their head, and the Countess was so struck 
with her beauty, her grace, and the gentle ex. 
pression of her countenance, that in a few days 
she expressed a wish to have her among the num. 
ber of Indian slaves, who were employed in the 
interior of the palace for the service of the vice. 
queen. ‘The Countess quickly conceived such 
a friendship for Zuma, that she attached her to 
the private service of her chamber and person. 
This favor seemed an act of imprudence in the 
eyes of Beatrice, whose mind was so preposses- 
sed by the accounts she had heard of the perfidy 
of the Indians, that notwithstanding the natural 
generosity of her character, she yielded to every 
sinister alarm and every black suspicion which 
gloomy distrust and terror were capable of in- 
spiring ; she was excusable ; it was her friend’s 
safety, and not her own, that excited her appre- 
hensions, She observed with distress the friend- 
ship of the vice-queen for an Indian female, and 
the women of the Countess conceived an extreme 
jealousy of Zuma. They took advantage of the 
weakness of Beatrice, to fill her mind with pre- 
judice; they represented Zuma as being false, 
dissembling, and ambitious, and one who fancied 
that her pleasing person would pardon every act 
of presumption ; that she was far from loving 
the Countess, and that she entertained an invet- 
erate abhorrence of the Spaniards. They soon 
went still greater lengths, and attributed to her 
the most extravagant discourse. Beatrice did 
not indeed give credit to all that was related to 
her, but she conceived a degree of inquietude and 
distrust, which inspired her with a real aversion 
for Zuma. This enmity became the stronger, 
when she found that Zuma was immoveably fix- 





ed in the good graces of the vice.queen, who 
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daily testified more and more attachment toward 
the object of so much hatred, injustice, and cal- 
umny. Zuma, on her part, entertained the ten. 
dcrest affection for the Countess ; nevertheless, 
to avoid disagreeable scencs, she almost wholly 
confined herself to her own chamber, and sel. 
dom appeared except when the Countess requi- 
red her services. _ 

The Viceroy spared no endeavors to render 
himself beloved by the Indians; but the latter 
had knowa instances of several Viceroys having 
manifested mildaess, justice, and affability at 
the commencement of their government, who 
afterwards belied all these happy promises.— 
Thus the real goodness of the Count made no 
favorable impression upon them. They regard- 
ed it as hypocrisy ot weakness, occasioned by 
fear on account of the sudden death of the se- 
cretary of his predecessor. 

The Countess had now resided about four 
months at Lima, and a visible decline had taken 
place in her health, Tiais distressing change 
wasat first attributed to the burning heat of the 
climate ; but her indisposition daily augmenting, 
alarm was entertained for her safety, and she 
was at length suddenly attacked with a tertian 
fever. Every remedy known at that period was 
employed without effect. The anxiety of Bea- 
trice knew no bounds; she privately questioned 
the physician who had come from Spain in the 
suite of the Viceroy, but who, regarding the 
case as hopcless, spoke in a mysterious way,and 
even hinted that he attributed the illness of the 
Countess to some extraordinary cause, of which 
he could give no account. His air of dismay, 
and apparent wish to conceal his opinion, all 
tended to inspire Beatrice with the horrible idea 
that her friend was dying by the effect of slow 
poison! . She enjoyed not a 
moment’s rest: though she cautiously hid her 
suspicions from the Countess, and even from the 
Count, yet she found it impossibie to dissemble 
with two of the Countess’s women, who used 
every effort to strengthen the notion she had im- 
bibed. But who could have com- 
mitted this horrible crime ? None 
but Zuma! .... Zuma, who was 
privileged to enter the apartment of the vice- 
queen at every hour! But Zuma, 
whom the Countess had overwhelmed with acts 
of bounty! . . . What interest could 
have prompted her to this atrocity! Hatred is 
ever ready with replies to serve her own purposes. 
Zuma was hypocritical, vain, and ambitious, and 
she moreover entertained a secret and criminal 
passion for the Viceroy! . In a 
word, she was an Indian, and had been famil- 
iarized from her infancy with the blackest of 
crimes ! 

Beatrice for some time labored to repel these 
horrible suspicions, but she beheld the health of 
her friend rapidly declining, and her terror no 
longer allowed her to reason and observe with 
her own eyes; she lent a ready ear to every ac. 
Cusation, and gave credit to the most extrava- 
gantcalumny. In the meanwhile, the Viceroy 
expericnced the bitterest anguish of mind, and | 
without imagining the commission of any crime, | 
he felt the utmost alarm at the long continuation | 
of the Countess indisposition. However, a fa- 
vorable change in the state of the patient kind- 








led a ray of hope, which beamed for the space of | 
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a day or two. The physician, overjoyed, pro- 
nounced her recovery almost certain, suspicion 
gradually slumbered, and Beatrice seemed re- 
stored to new existence. She did not, however, 
revoke the private orders she had given, for se- 
cretly watching Zuma, and never permitting her 
to enter the chamber in which were deposited 
the various medicial draughts prepared for the 
Countess. 

Amidst all these different agitations,the thoughts 
of the innocent and sensible Zuma were turned 
wholly on the vice-queen, whom she loved with 
all the sincerity of a pure and grateful soul. She 
was afflicted to the utmost, on reflecting that 
there existed an infallible remedy to which she 
dared not direct her. Zuma well knew the hor. 
rible oaths by which the Indians had bound 
themselves never to reveal this secret. . Had her 
own life alone been marked out as the sacrifice, 
she would not for a moment have hesitated to di- 
vulge all she knew; but her husband and her 
son must have been the certain victims of such 
a declaration: finally, she was aware that the 
vindictive Ximeo, the better to insure himself of 
her discretion, had placed her beloved child asa 
hostage in the hands of the ferocious Azan and 
Thamis, another Indian chief, who, though less 
cruel than Azan, was animated by an equal ha- 
tred of the Spaniards. Zuma, therefore, dared 
not confide her grief to Mirvan; she smothered 
her tears, and deplored her fate in silence. Her 
affliction was suddenly increased, for the feeble 
hope which had been entertained of the Coun- 
tess’s recovery soon vanished ; the fever returned 
with redoubled violence, the physician declared 
her life to be indanger, and that the Countess 
could not support another such attack, should it 
be renewed within twelve days or a fortnight! 

Universal dismay prevailed throug). 
outthe palace! . . This cruel declara. 
tion plunged the Count and Beatrice into despair, 
and rent the heart of Zuma. The vice-queen, 
who was fully aware of her situation, manifest- 
ed as much courage as gentleness and piety ; the 
resignation of the happiest life, when accompa. 
nied by the consciousness of perfect purity, is al- 
ways acalm sacrifice: she received, by her own 
desire, all her sacraments. She took a tender 
farewell of her friend and her husband, having 
exhorted the latter to watch over the happiness 
of the Indians, and particularly that of her dear 

Zuma; and she resigned herself wholly to the 
consolations of religion. Zuma, who had been 
a witness to this pathetic scene, could no longer 
withstand the excess of her grief; her health, 
which had been in a declining state for the space 
of three months, now yielded to the weight of 
her affliction, and she was attacked that very 
evening with the disorder which threatened the 
life of the Countess, the tertiaun fever. After 
she had sustained two or three violent attacks, 
Mirvan. with the consent of the Indians, secret- 
ly conveyed to her the precious powder which 
was to operate her cure, on condition, however, 
that she should not be entrusted with it in any 
large quantity, but should daily receive an al- 
lowance sufficient for onedose. Zuma received 
in the morning the first dose, which was to be 
taken before she retired to rest in the evening 
When she was alone, she looked steadfastly on 
the powder,her countenance was bathed in tears, 
and raising her eyes to heaven, *Great God ” she 
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exclaimed, ‘I am inspired by thee! . . . . 
I can only save her life by sacrificing my own; 
my resolution is fixed—TI will never disclose the 
mighty secret. . . . My death will 
expiate my compassion, even in their eyes: be- 
sides, they will never suspect such an act of de- 
votion, and will attribute her cure to the help of 
medicine. [I shall neither endanger the safety 
of Mirvan, nor my child ; I shall not betray the 
secrets of my countrymen: I shall die, but the 
Countess will live! What signifies the existence 
ofpoorZuma! .. . - And how pre- 
cious is the life of that daughter of heaven, who 
has employed her power only to assist the unfor- 
tunate and console the afflicted ; that generous 
protectress of all who pine in poverty and slave. 
ry, and whose faltering voice, but now, sent 
forth a prayer for the cruel Indians who suffer 
her to languish! Oh, my benefactress! even 
though surrounded by the shades of death, you 
did not forget your faithful Zuma! I heard 
your lips pronounce a blessing on her name ! 
- . + « « Wes, by the sacred light of the 
sun, I swear that I will save you! With these 
words, Zuma wrapped up the powder of the 
Quinquina, concealed it in her besom, and rose 
from her chair; then suddenly stopping, she be- 
gan to reflect on the means of introducing herselr 
unperceived into the closet where the drink in- 
tended for the Countess was placed. She had no 
idea of the suspicions entertained against her, 
nor of the precautions which had been adopted 
to render this closet inaccessible to her as well 
as the rest of the Indian slaves ; she merely sup. 
posed that since the illness of the vice-queen, 
her Spanish women had appropriated to them. 
selves the task of attending on her person, either 
through fear or jealousy, or one of those eustoms 
to which she had heard them so frequently al- 
lude, and which they termed ‘etiquette’ She 
resolved to enter the closet during the night, af- 
ter the maid who slept there had retired to rest ; 
and in case of her being discovered, she had de. 
termined tosay, anxiety had induced her to quit 
her chamber to inquire after the state of the 
Countess. At the same time, wishing to ascer- 
tain whether she could introduce herself into the 
closet without passing through the apartment of 
the vice-queen, she descended into a long corri- 
dor, and having looked cautiously around her, 
she discovered a small side door, which, as she 
had previously supposed, communicated with 
the closet: the key was in the lock, and she de- 
termined to enter in this way during the night. 
She then speedily returned to her chamber. 

In conformity with the orders of Beatrice, Zu- 
ma’s conduct was watched with the utmost mi- 
nuteness, and the servants hastened to inform 
Beatrice that Mirvan had been to visit her that 
very day ; that one of the maids who had been 
stationed at the door to listen to their conversa- 
tion, had not been able to collect a single word 
in consequence of the low tone of voice in which 
they discoursed, but that Mirvan was excessive- 
ly agitated on departing; that Zuma had de- 
scended the staircese, had searched about the 
corridor, examining every door, and that on dis: 
covering that which led into the closet, she indi- 
cated evident signs of fear, lest she should be 
surprised, and that she finally escaped to her 
own apartment. Beatrice shuddered at this 
recital; she immediately foresaw that Zuma en. 
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tertained the design of introducing herself into 
the closet during the night; she ordered the wo- 
men towarn her of the moment when Zuma 
should quit her chamber, and at the same time 
directed them to avoid entering the closet, and 
to leave the key inthe door. Beatrice, without 
delay, communicated all she had heard to the 
Viceroy, who, without adopting her suspicions, 
was nevertheless filled with amazement at the 
story, and agreed to conceal himself in the 
closet. 

About one hour after sunset, the servants 
came to inform Beatrice that Zuma was descend- 
ing the staircase, but without any light, and 
with all they preeautions of mystcry and fear. 
Beatrice and’ the Count immediately proceeded 
to their place of concealment, In a few mo. 
ments they heard the door gently open, and Zu- 
ma appeared. She was pale andtrembling; she 
walked slowly, and with apparenteffort . . . 
eo She looked around the chamber witha 
countenance which announced distress and fear ; 
she listened for some time at the door which 
communicated with the apartment of the vice- 
queen; allwassilent! . . .. . Zuma 
then approached the table, on which a medicinal 
draught had been placed in a decanter of crys- 
tal, for the purpose of being administered to the 
Countess. She drew from her bosom the paper 
containing the Quinquina powder, opened it, and 
shook the powder into the decanter. The Vice- 
roy, seized with horror, rushed into the closet, 
exclaiming, ‘Wretched woman! what have you 
thrown into the liquor? . .. . At 
this unexpected sight—at this terrible mation 
—Zuma started with dismay; the decanter fell 
from her hands, and shivered into pieces; she 
threw herself into a chair, uttering the words, ‘I 
am undone? . . and swooned 
away. 

Zuma was conveyed to her chamber. The 
Count and Beatrice deemed it prudent to con- 
ceal this supposed crime from the knowledge of 
the vice-queen ; she, said the Count, will sue for 
mercy on this wretch,whom no consideration on 
earth can induce me to pardon; there must be 
an example, and I am resolved to make one.— 
It was soon proclaimed through the palace and 
the city, that Zuma had been detected in an at- 
tempt to poison the vice-queen. That very eve- 
ning she was delivered into the hands of justice. 
and conveyed to prison. Mirvan hastened in 
search uf Azan and Thamir; the hand of death 
was already on his heart, and he could only utter 
the following words: ‘My son is already in your 
power. At least promise, on condition that we 
keep this secret inviolably, that after our death 
you will restore the child to-amy father.’ ‘We 
swear to do so,’ answered Azan, ‘but you are 
well aware that his life must be the forfeit of the 
least indiscretion ! ‘We know how todie! re- 
plied Mirvan. With these words he quitted the 
ferocious Indian,and voluntarily committed him- 
self to prison. He could easily guess the act 

which Zuma had attempted, but to explain it and 
justify her, would have been to abandon his 
child to the rage of the ferocious Azan; he 
therefore resolved to die with his wretched 
wife. 

-* break of day, the counsel assembled to ex- 

ne and pass sentence on Mirvan and Zuma. 





the Indians were permitted to enter: they as- 
sembled in great numbers, headed by their secret 
chiefs, Ximeo, Azan, and Thamir. 
Zuma were brought in, loaded with chains. The 
latter,on beholding her husband,exclaimed with 
vehemence, ‘He is not guilty, he had no share 
in what I did, he was ignorant of my “design. , 

‘Zuma,’ interrupted Mirvan, 
won death is certain, how then can you think 
of defending my life! Iam not 
accused, I voluntarily share your fate. . . . 

- » Zuma, let us die in silenec, Jet us die 
with courage, and our child will still live.’ 

- » + Zuma understood the real meaning 
of these words; she made no reply, but her face 
was bathed in tears, The examination com- 
menced, 

Zuma was unable to deny the facts to which 
Beatrice and the Viceroy had been witnesses.— 
She was asked from whom she received the 
powder. ‘She received it from me,’ exclaimed 
Mirvan, Zuma denied this, still protesting that 
her husband was entirely ignorant of her de- 
signs. ‘And what-ere your designs ?’ inquired 
the judge ; ‘did you not intend to poison the 
vice-queen ? why else did you make use of this 








powder ? did you fancy that you were employ- 
ing a salutary remedy ?’ 

this question Zuma trembled ; 
moment met those of the cruel Azan; his 
threatening glance filled her with horror; she 
fancied she behel@ him strangling her child. 
‘No, no!’ she exclaimed, in a distracted tone, ‘I 
know of no salutary remedy! ‘It was poison, 
then? you confess it? ‘I confess nothing.’ 
‘Answer then!” ‘Alas! I am compelled to be 
silent! At these words, Ximeo advanced and 
placed himself between Mirvan and Zuma. ‘Let 
me likewise be chained,’ said he ; ‘I will die a- 
long with them! ‘O my father! live for our 
child’s sake! exclaimed Mirvan and Zuma, 
with one voice. But Ximeo persisted. 

The judges had been directed neither to em- 
ploy torture, nor to make any inquiry respecting 
accomplices. They removed Ximeo, and Mir. 
van and Zuma were conveyed back to prison. 
The Countess’s physician appeared, and was ex- 
amined. He declared that the illness of the 
vice-queen having baffled the most efficacious 
remedies, and being accompanied by extraordin- 
ary symptoms, horrible suspicions at lengtha 
rose in his mind, and that the actin which Zuma 
had been detected leaving no room to doubt the 
atrocity of her design, had confirmed him in an 
idea which he had long endeavored to repel; that 
finally he no longer doubted that this perverse 
slave had administered a slow poison to the vice- 
queen ; and that finding hersclf excluded from 
the service of the chamber, and fearing lest the 


was devoted to her might in course of time over 
come the effects of a poison which had becn spa- 
ringly administered, she intended to consummate 
her crime by a powerful dose. At this detail the 
judges were nearly petrified with horror; they 
collected ile votes, and coudemned Mirvan and 
Zuma to perish amidst the flames of a pile, that 
very day at noon. They were again brought 
intocourt. Mirvan heard his sentence with he- 
roic firmness. Zuma, bathed in tears, tlirew 
herself at this feet. ‘I have sacrificed you,’ 


Mirvan and | 





At! this dreadful execution. 
hereyes at this/, 


youth of the Countess and the attention which || 


Dare I hope for your forgiveness? . 
‘Let us not accuse our judges of 

cruelty,’ he replied, ‘the tyrants who condemn 
_us deliver us froma horrible yoke ; a few hours 
_will free us from the bonds of slavery? . . . 
| These words moved the oblurate heart 
| of Azan himsclf; ‘Mirvan,’ said he, ‘be not 
‘concerned for the fate of your son—he shalJl be 
| as dear to me as if he were my own? 

It was now nine in the morning, and orders 
were given for the ere¢tion of the fatal pile. 

The vice-queen was dying ; the physician an. 
nounced to the Viceroy that every hope had 
vanished, that it was iimpossible she could sup. 
port three more fits of fever, and that six or sev- 
en daysat most would terminate her existence. 
The Count, in a paroxysin of despair, could en- 
tertain no thought of mercy ; besides, regarding 
Zuma as the most execrable monster that nature 
hadever produced, he was divested of all fecling 
of compassion for her. He gave orders thata 
pardon should be offered to Mirvan, on condition 
of his making a sincere confession of his crime. 
‘Tell the Viceroy,’ answered Mirvan, ‘that even 
though he promise me the life of Zuma, he shall 
never draw from me another syllable ? 

The Viceroy did not wish to be in Lima during 
He therefore departed 
for one of his pleasure-houses, situated about 


morse. 





| half a league from the city, intending not to re- 
turn until the evening. 

The wretched Ximeo vainly devised a thou- 
sand diiferent projects, all tending to save Mir- 
van and Zuma. He anxiously wished to assem- 
_ble his friends; but during the whole of the 
morning the Indians were so closely watched 
| that he found no possibility of secretly conver- 
‘sing with Azan and Thamir. A proclamation 
was issued ordering all the Indians in Lima to 
attend the execution. They were without arms ; 
the Spanish guard were doubled and ranged 
| round the pile. In addition to this, the unfortu. 

nate victims were escorted by two hundred sol. 

diers, Ximeo found himself compelled to sub. 
nit to his fate—he was overwhelmed with des- 
pair, and resolved to throw himself on the pils 
with his children, 

Whilst the whole city, filled with consterna- 
tion, awaited this dreadful spectacle, the vice- 
queen, still ignorant of the tragical event, was 
stretched upon her bed of sickness, weaker and 
more afflicted than ever. Since six in the morn- 
ing, all her attendants had evinced the utmost 
agitation. This at length attracted the notice 
of the Countess. She made inquiries, and plain- 








ly perceived that Beatrice wished to conceal 


| something from her,and that she ingposed silence 


on the rest of herwomen. Beatrice frequently 
quitted the apartment, that she might without 
constraint give vent to her sorrow. In one of 
these moments the Countess strictly questioned 
one of her maids, and so emperatively enjoined 
her to tell the truth that the girl informed her of 
all, aud added that Mirvan and Zuma, far from 
denying the imputation laid to their charge, had 














The doors of the court were thrown open, and | 





she exclaimed, ‘that thought fills me with re- 


gloried in their crime! The surprise of the 
Countess was equal to the horror with which 


_ she was inspired by this dreadful communication. 


‘Oh, Supreme Mercy ? she exclaimed, ‘I can 
now invoke Thee with more confidence than 
ever.’ She immediately or- 
dered her servants to prepare an open litter, and 
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with the assistance of her women she rose, and 
was dressed in a Icose robe of muslin. In spite 
of the tears and entreatics of the Spanish wo- 
men, the Countess threw herself upon the litter, 
which was borne by four slaves, a fifth carrying 
aver her head a large parasol « of taffety. Jn this 
manner,with her face concealed by a long white 
veil, she departed. - + + + + + Twelve 
oclock struck! . - + + + At this mo- 
ment Mirvan and Zuma, on foot, loaded with 
chains, quitted their prison to undergo the ex. 
ecution of their sentence. Zuma, who was 
scarcely able to support herself, rested on the 
arm of a priest, and was guarded by two sol- 
diers; immense crowds had collected to see 
them. Amidst the multitude she perceived A- 
zan, bearing her child in his arms, and making 
an effert to attract her observation. At this 
sight she uttered a piercing shriek, a maternal 
shriek, which vibrated through every heart. 

rca te But collecting her strength, that 
she might once again embrace the adored child, 
she disengaged herself from the hands of the 
priest and the soldiers, and darted toward A- 
zan. . a . Azan placed the child 
on the palpitating bosom of Zuma. The wretch- 
ed mother, amidst a torrent of tears, gave her 
child the last maternal kiss. ‘Zuma,’ said Azan, 
in a low tone of voice, ‘summon all your cour- 
age ; recollect that your death is in itself a re- 
venge, and that it will serve to render our secret 
the more inviolable’ . . . ‘Oh! I 
wish for no revenge,’ answered Zuma. ‘Alas! 
were it possible to save the vice-queen! 

. . « + She could not utter more—the sol- 
diers came to lead her away ; the hand of death 
was upon her when they tore her from her 
child; and at that terrible moment she seemed 
to be offering up the sacrifice of her life. . . 


The procession advanced ; they were scarcely 
three hundred paces from the place of exccution. 
At this moment a mournful trumpet announced 
the approach of the victims—the resinous wood 
which formed the top of the pile was kindled. 

; a They entered an alley of 
wn. ted at the end of which they beheld the 
fatal spot, and the flames which seemed to min- 
gle with the clouds. At this terrible spectacle 
Zuma shrunk back with horror. At that mio- 
ment she was delivered trom the torment of 
thinking on her husband and child. Stupor 
succeeded to sensibility, and the idea of her ap- 
proaching destruction now wholly occupied her 
mind. She saw before her inevitable death— 
and death under the most horribly threatening 
aspect! . . . . . + Her strength 
her; the frozen blood no longer circulated in 
her veins; her face was tinged with mortal 
paleness ; and though not in a state of total un- 
consciqusness, she sunk into the arms of the 
priest, who, notwithstanding her repeated and 
still exhorted her to re- 
pentance! . . . . ‘Zuma,’ said Mir- 
van, ‘our sufferings will not be of long duration ; 
behold those whirlwinds of smoke—we shall be 
suffocated in a few moments!’ ra 
‘Ah ? replied Zuma, ina voice scarcely audible, 
‘I see nothing but fire! . . . . . . No. 
thing but flame !” They ad. 
vanced. Every step which 
brought Zuma nearer death, augmented her"! 


vague protestations, 


failed | | 
ito Zuma, who, bathed in tears, fell on her knees 








‘sent to open for me the gates of heaven 


| 
| 


‘for them here, 


— 


unconquerable terror! . . . .. . The 
Indians had already ranged themselyes round 
the pile in sad consternation ; they all held in 
their hands a branch of cypress, as an emblem 
of mourning ; they were surrounded by Span- 
ish guards. . . A noise was sud- 
denly h at some distance ; a horseman at 
full gallop appeared within view, exclaiming, 
‘Hold ! hold! by order of the vice-queen—she 
is approaching? . . . . . . At these 
words all were struck motionless; Zuma folded 
her hands, and sent forth a supplication te 
Heaven ; but her soul, weighed down by terror, 


‘was not yct penetrated by the faintest gleam of 


hope! . . . . . . At length the litter of 
the vice-queen was perceived; she urged her 
slaves to advance with the utmost speed—and 
she quickly reached the fatal spot. The Span. 
ish guards ranged themselves round the vice- 
and the Indians formed a semicircle 
The Countess then raised her veil, 


queen, 
before her. 


and discovered a pale and languishing counte- 


nance, but full of grace and gentleness, and 
which was itself a speaking cinblem of mercy ! 
Bobels ae | ‘I do not possess,’ said she, 
‘the happy right of granting pardon; but it is 
a favor which [am certain of obtaining from 
the goodness of the Viceroy. In the mean. 
while, I take under my proteciion and safeguard 
these two unfortunate creatures; let their chairis 
be taken off—extinguish without delay this ter- 
rific pile, which should never have been kind- 
led, hadI been sooner informed of the event.’ 
~ 2 « « « « At these words, the Indians 
threw down their branches of cypress, and the 
air resounded with reiterated cries of ‘Long 
live the vice-queen ” . . « + « « 
rushed forward, exclaiming, ‘Yes, 
live? . . . + . + Zuma threw herselfon 
her knees: ‘Almighty God!’ said she, ‘finish 
the work Thou hast begun? . .... . 
The vice-queen signified her wish that Mirvan 
and Zuma should follow her. She caused them 
to be placed near her litter, and in this manner 
returned to the palace, followed by an immense |' 
multitude, who enthusiasticaily invoked bles. |) 
sings on her clemency and goodness. Having 
arrived at the palace, she threw herself on her 

bed, and expressed a desire that Mirvan and || 
Zuma should enter her apartment. They did 
so, and placed themselves at her bedside. Oww- |) 
ing to the agitation, fatigue, and distress of! 
mind which the Countess hid undergone, her }: 


strength was so completely exhausted, that she |! 


fancied herself to be bordering on the last mo. 


ments of herexistence! . ..... 
stretched forth one hand to Mirvan and the other 


toreccive it! . Beatrice could 
no longer support thisscene, and she entreated 


the Countess to suffer the two Indians to be} 


removed, under guard, to another chamber.— 


‘No, no! said the vice-quecn, ‘I will answer 


and will do so before the Sa- 
preme Arbiter, by whom we shall all be judged! 


Oh! 


‘Great God ! said Beatrice, ‘ must 
[ see you in 7 hands of the monsters who have 
poisoned you ! 
moment?’ replied the vice-queen. . . . . 
'On the bosom of friendship my mind is over- 


leave them here! they are 


Ximeo 
she shall |, 


She || 
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whelmed with superfluous regret. . . . 
But, these trembling hands which I press within 
my own, fortify my courage—the very sight of 
these unfortunate beings diffuses calmness and 
confidence through mysoul? . . 4 . ‘Oh, 
my benefactress said Zuma, suffocated with 
gtief, ‘should Heaven frustrate my only hope, 
it will then be seen whether the wretched Zuma 
loved you! No! [ can never survive you ?’ 
. « « . At these words Beatrice shuddered. 
‘Detestable hypocrisy ! she exclaimed... . ; 
‘Do not insult them,’ said the Countess. ‘They 
repent; see! they shed tears! ...... Ah, 
Zuma,’ pursued she, ‘you, whose gentle figure 
bespoke a celestial] soul! ..... . you whom 
I have so dearly Joved—how can I entertain 
the slightest resentment against you? . 
I look upon you both as the instruments of my 
eternal happiness ; I forgive you with a willing 
heart; may you return to the consolation of re- 
ligion with equal sincerity” ...... Zuma, 
almost driven to distraction, was about to speak, 
and perhaps to reveal a part of the secret which 
weighed a thousand times more heavily upon 
| her mind, than if she had only had her own life 
to defend ; but Mirvan interrupted her; ‘Zuma,’ 
said he, ‘letus be silent ; the voice of the vice. 





queen will bring down the truth from Heaven— 
let us place our trust in the God whom she 
| invokes—He_ will save her precious life, and will 
These words were pronoun. 
oa an 


| justify us’... . 
ced in so sincere a tone, and with so sole 
air, that they made a powerful impression ever 
on Beatrice. The vice-queen wished to interro- 








gate Mirvan, but in vain; he entreated that she 
would question him no further, and for two 
hours maintained the most obstinate silence. 

| ‘The vice-quecn, before proceeding to the pile 
tosave Zuma, had despatched a messenger to 
the Count to hasten his return to the palace. — 
| She cvery moment expected him, and was aston. 
|ished that he had not yet arrived. She wasa- 
_ bout to send off another courier, when an extras 
| ordinary clamor was heard throughout the pal- 
‘ance. Beatrice quitted the Countess’s chamber 
_ to inquire the cause of the agitation ; a moment 
‘after, the Countess distinguished the voice of 
the Viceroy—she ordered the door to be thrown 
open, and exclaimed, ‘My lord, I entreat your 
pardon for the guilly.’.... “They are your 
| deliverers ! ” replied the Viceroy, entering the 
apartment. All were petrified with amazement. 
The Viceroy held a lovely boy in his arms. Zu- 
ma uttered a shrick of joy: it was her child. 
The Viceroy rushed forward, placed the child 
upon her bosom, and prostrated himself at her 
) . Ximeo followed him, and addressed 
himself to Mirvan: ‘You may now speak,’ said 
_he, ‘with the consent of all the Indians—the se. 
'cret is revealed—we have all tasted the powder 
in the presence of the Viceroy—he himself in- 
sisted on partaking of it himself before he 
‘brought it here’ ., . . At these words, Zuma, 
transported, almost drowned in tears, strained 
her child within her arms, and returned thanks 
to Heaven. Mirvan embraced his father—the 
vice-queen asked a thousand questions in a@ 
breath. The Count bricfly related all that the 
Indians had revealed to him. ‘Great Heaven! 


‘ feet. 





‘Where can I better be at this || 
round the neck of Zuma, ‘this angelic creature 


exclaimed the Countess, throwing her arms 


would have laid down her life to save me, and 

















fit of transport, kissed her hand, that beneficent 
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In the performance of sosublime an action, she 
was accused of an atrociouscrime! ... ‘And 
the fears of this heroic couple for the preserva- 
tion of their child,’ added the Viceroy, ‘made 
them endure with unconquerable firmness, 
shame, ignominy, and the aspect of a terrible 
death? ... ‘Ah! said Zuma, ‘the vice-queen 
has done still more—though she believed us to 
be monsters of ingratitude and atrocity, and the 
authors of all her suffering, yet she protected 
and delivered us—and with what kindness, what 
generosity!’ .... ‘She, as well as yourself,’ 
replied the Viceroy, ‘will now receive the reward 
due tovirtue..... Here are two doses of the 
blessed powder, the one for Zuma and the other 
for the vice-queen.’ . . . . So saying, the Count 
himself poured the Quinquina into two separate 
cups. Zuma drank first, and the vice-queen 
wished to receive the salutary beverage from 
herhand. All present were melted into tears ; 
the vice-queen, already revived by the double 
influence of joy and hope, received with trans- 
port the tender embraces of her husband, of Be- 
atrice, and the happy Zuma; she raised Zuma’s 
child to her pillow, and loaded him with the 
tenderest caresses ; she promised to be thence. 
forth hissecond mother. Beatrice and the rest 
of the Spanish women surrounded Zuma—they 
gazed upon her with admiration. Beatrice, ina 


hand which she had accused of having commit- 
tedan execrablecrime!.... In the midst of 
his enthusiasm, the Viceroy took Mirvan and 
Zuma by the hand, he opened a window, and 
led them out on a balcony overlooking the prin- 
cipal street in the city, which was at that time 
filled with Spaniards and Indians. ‘Here,’ said 
he, pointing to Mirvan and Zuma, ‘here are the 
voluntary victims of gratitude, generous senti- 
ment, and the sanctity of oaths!.... In. 
dians, their sublime virtues, and thvose of the 
vice.queen, have led you to abjure a hatred for. 
morly too pardonable, but now unjust! you have, 
by a unanimous wish, freed yourselves from the 
cruel oath formed by revenge; instead of our 
secret enemies,you have become the benefactors 
of the Old World! To render you happy will 
henceforth be not merely the duty of humanity, 
but of gratitude—and that duty shall be fulfil- 
led. Indians, al] who in this memorable assem- 
bly have come to sacrifice feelings of resent- 
ment to admiration and pity—Indians, you aro 
free ! such sentiments place you on a footing of 
equality with your conqnerers! Enjoy this 
glory! Virtue has effected your liberation! . . 
. . . Love your sovereign, and serve him with 
fidelity. Let the ‘Tree of Health’ flourish on 
the land which will be distributed among you. 
Reflect, when you cultivate it, that the whole 
universe is indebted to you for this blessing of 
the Creator” .... This address excited uni- 
versal enthusiasm, and the Viceroy, wishing to 
terminate the day by the triumph of Zuma, 
gave orders that she should be attired in a mag- 
nificent dress—a crown of laurel was placed up- 
on her head, and she was seated on a superb 
chair of state ; all the ladies of the court of the 
vice-queen placed themselves in her suite ; she 
was attended by the vice-queen’s guard of hon- 
or ; aherald on horseback preceded the retinue, 
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the wife of the virtuous Mirvan,and the preserver 
of the vice-queen!” Zuma, reclined on cushions 
of cloth and gold, pressed her child to her bosom 
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geon daily for his prescriptions. The surgeon 
having seen the advertisement, thought he re- 
cognized the person wanted in his patient ; and 


and carried in ene hand a branch of the Tree of || on asking him questions, and examining him 


Health. In this way she proceeded through the 
principal strects of Lima, admidst the acclama- 
tions of the people who assembled imjirowds to 
sce her and to overwhelm her with benedictions. 
On her return to the palace, the vice-queen re- 
ceived her with open arms. She was then con. 
ducted to a clegant suite of apartments pre. 
pared expressly for her and her husband ; serv- 
ants were appointed to attend them, and they 
were thenceforward to be regarded as the most 
intimate and dearest friends of the vice-queen. 
In the evening, the city and all the court-yards 
of the palace were illuminated, and in the gar. 
dens, tables were laid out with sumptuous re- 
freshments for the Indians. 

The vice-queen and Zuma were quickly freed 
from every remaining trace of fever; at the 
termination of a week, the vice-queen was ina 
perfect state of convalescence. On the same 
spot where the fatal pile had excited such a sen- 
sation of horror, the Viceroy erected an obelisk 
of white marble, on which the following words 
were engraven in characters of gold: 


























pronouncing the following words, ‘Behold Zuma, 


TO ZUMA, THE FRIEND AND PRESERVER OF THE VICE- 
QUEEN, AND BENEFACTRESS OF THE OLD WORLD. 

On each side of this obelisk a Tree of Health 
was planted, that blessed tree, sanctified by so 
many virtues, and which among the Indians af- 
terward became the emblem of every virtue 
which does honor to humanity. The Viceroy 
lost no time in sending to Europe the precious 
powder of the Quinquina,which was long known 
by the name of the ‘Countess’s Powder,’* but 
which in Latin still preserves its original 
name. 

Fortune and honors never inspired with pride 
the generous and sensible Zuma ; she was al- 
ways passionately beloved by the vice-queen, 
and her own virtues always rendered her worthy 
of her glory and happiness. 





* Historical, Related of the Jesuits’ bark, or 
Quinquina, 
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A ROMANCE OF BEAL LIFE. 


Robert Taylor, according to his own account, 
is the son of the late Lord Kennedy, who mar. 
ried his mother twelve months after his birth.— 
His mother dying when he was young, his fa. 
ther ordered him to be put to nurse ; and a wo. 
man named Robinson, in the City road, Lon. 
don, received /100 a year, and /1 a week to take 
care ofhim. When about seven years of age 
he was stolen by some gipsies, who deserted him 
at Bilston, where a collier picked him up, and 
he wasemployed in the pits. It happened in 
the meantime, that Lord Kennedy died; and 
having no lawful issue, he bequathed the great 
portion of his property to the subject of this nar- 
rative. Inquiries were instituted in all direc- 
tions to find him out ; and advertisements fully 
describing his person, and some peculiar marks 
upon his arms were inserted in the leading jour- 
nals. Just at this time he wastaken ill at Bil- 


closely, he became convinced that he was really 
a “diamond in the rough,” and he accordingly 
wrote to the advertising parties, in London. He 
was recognized by Mrs. Robinson, and was pla- 
ced in a situation of affluence; but unhappy 
there, he took a large sum of money with him 
and where, in dissipation, he soon spent it, and 
was brought nearto death. In this sitaation an 
angel of the temperance society crossed his 
path, he became a “teetotaller,” and after rais- 
ing the wind to a considerable extent from those 
who had well assured themselves of his future 
hopes, he started again for London in good style, 
and once more placed himself under the care of 
Mrs. Robinson. Having remained there for the 
last years, he became uncomfortable, and re- 
solved upon leaving. It appears, that, accord. 
ing to one ofthe eccentricities of the will un- 
der which he has obtaineda portion, and is to 
have the whole of the property, he was bound 
to live with Mrs. Robinson, until he got mar. 
ried, or attained the age of 21. He advertised 
for a wife, and seeing the fair one, fixed Satur. 
day forthe marriage. She wished to wait till 
Monday. Upon which he inquired for another 
girl, was introduced to Mary Ann Skidmore, 
who was fetched out of Mr. Barn’s fact ry, in 
Newhall street, to see him on Friday, and on 
Saturday morning they were married by license 
at St. Philip’s Church, both looking forward, no 
doubt, with the pleasing anticipation of being in 
the enjoyment of property, it is said, to the enor- 
mous amount of /60,000 per annum. He is now 
only 19 years of age, and his wife not so old. 
She isa good looking girl, and the daughter of 
poor but honest parents in Edmund street. She 
bore a good character from her employer. They 
remained in Birmingham until Tuesday morn- 


ing when they started for Derby. 
{London paper, 





STRIKING DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ANATOMY 
OF THE NEGRO AND WHITE MAN.—Avu extraordina- 
ry fact was lately discovered, on the examination 
of a number of skulls of negroes from the west 
coast of Africa. It was found that the ‘sagittal 
suture’ was entirely wanting in all the skulls 
examined, of a people inhabiting the coast be. 
s tween the Gatson and Congo rivers. If this bo 
indeed a specific distinction, it is certainly a re. 
markable one. 


; 





Curran said to Grattan, ‘You would be the 
greatest man of our age, if you would buy a 
few yards of red tape, and tie up your bills and 


papers.’ 





Avoid argument with ladies. In spinning a 
yarn among silks and satins, a man is sure to 
be worsted. 





Read good books, seek out good companions, 
attend to good counsel, and imitate good exam- 
ples. 





A lady inquired of Jekyl the distinction between an 
attorney and a soliciter, ‘Madam,’ replied the sarcas- 
tic wit , exactly the same as exists between a crocodile 











ston, and was in the habit of attending a sur- 


and an alligator. 
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tC} Those with whom we exchange will please 
direct their publications hereafter, ‘Casket, New- York 
city.” 9 

Correspoadenis from abroad, whose communications 
are intended fr publication, will please direct them us 
above, or to B, J, Lossina, New-York city. 

















Cory-nieHt Law.—We sincerely hope that the 
importance of a repeal of our copy-right Jaw will be 
again and early urged upon Congress at its coming ses- 
sion, and that without further delay such an unjust en- 
actment will be stricken from our statute books, regard- 
less of the importunities and remonstrances of a few 
publishers who are constantly administering to the ap- 
petite of the American reader the stale and deleterious 
food prepared by European caterers, This law is in 
itself unjust, inso far as regirds the inalienable right cf 
every citizea to his own property, whether it be in the 
form of ships, lands, merchandize, or the product of 
literary labor. It is unjust tothe foreign author, for it 
circumscribes his field of operations for profit to his 
own side of the Atlantic; for the moment a book from 
Europe or any other portion of the globe beyond the 
confines of our Republic lands upon our shores, it be- 
comes public property, and the author has no more 
right to it here than he has to his neighbor's dwel'ing. 
Knglish authors have complained bitterly and jusily too 
of this feature in our laws, and point with pride to their 
statutes which give ample protection to all writers, do- 
mes.ic or transatlantic, whose labors go thither for re- 
ward, 

Nor is injustice to foreign authors the only reason 
why this law should be repealed. As it stands, it mili- 
tates successfully against native talent, and undoubted- 
ly clips the wings of many a genius domiciled with pov- 
erty, which would otherwise soar if a proper remuner- 
ation for the task was presented. In days long passed, 
when native writers were exceedingly few and the 
number of American books very limited, the law may 
have been expedient, (although not just,) for the pur- 
pose of inducing publishers here to give te the reading 
community a quantity and quality of beuks adequate 
to the demand, But now, when the name of Ameri- 
can authors is ‘legion,’ and talent equal to any Euro- 
pean stands ready to embark in the great wor' of intel- 
lectual improvement, the expediency no longer exists, 
and the injustice ig increased. While Europe with her 
swarms of scribblers sends to America work after 
work, the most expensive of which may be purchased 
comparatively ‘without money and without price,’ we 
shall find but few publishers here willing to incur the 
risk of paying anything like a fair price for a native 
production, for interest points to the labor of the forcign 
author, This is the reason why Irving, Cooper, and 
others of our better writers have got out copy-rights and 
published their books in England, seeking in a land of 
strangers thatreward which an unjust lw denied then 
athome, We are proud to claim them and their works 
as our own, but to England are they more indebted 
than to us. True, we gave them birth, but she fostered 
them, and now when they are grown tomaturity under 
her kind nurture—a nurture which we denied them— 
with exultation we say, Look at our children! 


Nor does the law militate against authors alone, but 
it exerts a powerful and blighting influence upon our 
periodical literature. In the city of New-York alone 
no less than five different foreign periodicals are repub- 
lished monthly, and sent out in competition with native 
Magazines and reviews, These republications not on- 
ly limit very materially the sale of American periodicals 
now in existence, but have given a death-blow to some 
and prevented the appearance of others in contempla- 
tion, Nor is this all: these republications spread over 
the whole reading community, materially vitiate the 
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public taste for American literature, and cor:upt the 
well-springs of American democracy by infusing into 
the intelligent, and consequently inflnential circles of 
society, the high-toned aristocratical fee ing and senti- 
ment so prominent in Blackwood, Frazer, and a major- 
ity ofthe Reviews. That the periodical literature of 
England is a delicious fountain at which to drink none 
can deny, iit is not the proper beverage for the 
mind of the Repnbiic. We have here abund- 
ant materic! and a broad foundation upon which to rear 
a structure of national literature that may rapidly at- 
tain to the rivalry of England. But so long as we de- 
pend almost wholly upon Europe to think and write for 
us, Or at least to furnish models for our imitation, so 
long shall we be without a national literature, 


‘We ought, says anable writer, to ‘exert a powe: ful 
influence on Europe, and yet we are entirely unfelt; 
and as it is only by its literature that ovr nation can ut- 
ter itself and make itse!f known tothe rest of the world, 
we are really entirely unknown, In the present gener- 
al fermentation of popular ideas in Europe, turning the 
public thoughts naturally to the great democracy across 
the Atlantic, the voice of America might be made to 
p: oduce a powerful and beneficial effect on the devel- 
opment of truth; but as it is, American writings are 
never translated, because they almost always prove to 
be a diluted and tardy second cdition of English 
thought,’ 

The evil here spoken of will remain uncorrected so 
long as our copy-right law levies an impost upon native 
talent, and permits the importation of foreign literature 
‘free of duty,” We repeat the hope that Congress 
will speedily repeal a law so odious and unjust in all 
its features, and soinimical to political morality. 








Mrs. Frances S. Oscoop.—On the next page 
will be found a beautiful poem from the pen of this 
highly gifted American (Boston) lady, who bids fair to 
soon stand in the front rank among the female poets of 
our country, She is the wife of Mr. Oseoon, an A- 
merican portrait painter of talent, now pursuing his 
profession in London, Mrs. Oseoop has scarcely 
seen twenty summers, yet her contributions to many 
ornamental books are quite numerous, The poem in 
question is extracted from a splendid Eng!ish annual 
for 1839, edited by the celebrated Miss Mitford, It il- 
lustrates a beautiful engraving representing a young 
Swiss girl inthe act of shielding a kid froma flock of 
wolves which are seen in the distance bounding. toward 
her, Carl her lover, with his friends, are seen in a ra- 
vine coming to the rescue. 








Morar Lessons anv Srories FROM THE Pro- 
verss Or Sotomon: By Jane Strickland.—This is 
an elegant gift-book for children just published by Jonn 
S. Taytor, corner of Park Row and Spruce-street, | 
New-York. It contains'a series of moral tales illus- 
trative of the wise sayings of Solomon, conveyed in 
language of beautiful simplicity, adapted to the capaci- 
ties of the juvenile mind, Lach story is illustrated by 
an engraving on wood from the exquisite burin of Ap- 
AMs, Which for spirit and beauty of finish we have never 
seen excelled, Purents may make this little work a | 
profitable holiday present to their children, The tales | 
are eleven in number, and convey to the young mind in 
an interesting manner, lessons of pure morality. 














To CorngsponpENTs,—We are obliged to ‘A, T.’ | 
for his contributions, but must decline publishing them, | 
We would remark to the author, by way of caution,that 
Uncle Sam is a ten:cious old fellow about his revenue, | 
and gets very wrathy when he finds any one cheating | 
him out of his postage on letters. 

Apropos of postage. <A correspondent from above, 
(up the river we mean,) without the fear of our ‘terms’ 
before his eyes, has twice forgotten to pay postage on 
letters containing communications, He writes well | 
usually, but nothing will sooner make rhyme appear 
‘limping’ im our estimation than to have it ask us to pay 











ten cents for its especial benefit, 
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When the late Judge Howell, of Rhode-Island, was 
at the bar, Mr. Hughes, to play a joke, wrote in the li- 
ning of his.hat, ‘vacum caput,’ fore hed.) The hat 
circulated about, exciting a smile on every countenance 
except the owner, who deliberately took it up, and re- 
peated the words, well knowing the author, addressed 
the court as follows: ‘May it please the court—I ask 
your honor’s protection, (holding up the hat,) for,’ said 
he, ‘1 find thit brother Hughes has written his name in 
my hat, and I have reason to believe he intends to 
make off with it,’ 


A well known literary chiracter, not remarkable for 
the purity of his morals, talking one day with Savage 
Lando-, onthe subject of biography, said, ‘I should be 
sorry to die before [ have written my life.’ ‘Rather 
say, before you have mended it,’ replied Landor, 


PerioprcaL Srories.-—The celebrated Bubb Dod- 
dington was very lethargic, Falling asleep one day, 
after dining with Sir Richard Temple and Lord Cob- 
ham, the latter reproached him with his drowsiness,-- 
Doddington denied having been asleep, and to prove 
that he had not, he offered to repeat all Cobham had 
been saying, Cobham challenged himto do so, Dod. 
dington repeated a story, and Cobham owned that he 
had been telling it. ‘And yet,’ said Doddington, ‘I did 
not hear a word of it; but [ went to sleep, ause I 
knew that about this time of day you would tell that 
story.’ 


A Ditemma,—‘Squire, I have got suedhere; de case 
is dis—TI keeps a cif house, and so as a man don’t 
drinks his grog, and pehaves goot, den I vips him ; and 
then he sues me for salt and patrick 


Elliot Smith was, and may be is now, a celebrated 
upholsterer and good-natured auctioneer at Cambridge, 
whose body exceeded in dimensions the proper ‘corpo- 
ration’ standard. On him a wag wrote the following 
lines; 

‘If flesh be grass, as some folk say, 
Then Elliot Smith’s a load of hay! 


A jolly set of Iris‘imen, boon companions and swort 
brothers, had made up their minds to leave the ‘old sod’ 
and wend their way to ‘Ameriky,.’ They were five in 
in number—two Paddies, one Murphy, one Dennis,and 
one Teagne. It so happened that the vessel they were 
to go in, could only take four of them, o then 
should submit to the hard fate of being left behind, and 
separated from the ‘darling crew,’ was a question 
which posed every mother’s son of them, At length, 
honest Teague exclaimed, ‘Arrah, I have it : we'll cast 
lots, to see who shall remain.’ But one of the Paddies 
swore it was not jointeel todo so, ‘You know,Teague,’ 
says he, ‘that I am a mathematician, and I can work 
it out by the rule of substraction, which is a great deal 
better, But you most all abide by the figures,’ All 
having pledged themselves todo so,Pat proceed, ‘Well 
then, take Paddy from paddy you cant, but take ° 
nis from Murphy and Teague remains, By my soul 
Tevgue, my jewel, it is you that can’t go,’ 3 af 


AGEnTs For Tue Casket.—Nelson Haight, New- 
burgh, Jas, P. Swain, Cortland, Cortl county, 
Calvin Harrington and Thomas K, Harrington, Farm- 
ington, Ontariocounty, S.W. Alger, Hackensack,agent 
for Dutchess and Orange counties. Semi Ler, Troy. 














THE KNOT. 
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MARRIED, 


On Tuesday the 20th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Reed, 
Doct. Epmunp F Grant, to Heren, second daughter 
of Josiah Burritt, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening the 13th iast., by the Rev. Dr. 
Reed, Joun V. A. Lyte, Ese. of Red Hook, to HaRRtiey 
D. daughter of Jacob Van Ness, Esq. of this village. 

In Lower Red Hook, on the 13th inst., by the Rev. 
Isaac Pardee, the Rev. Cuartrs G. Acty, of Water- 
town, to Miss ExitzaspetTa Cornett, daughter of John 
Elting jr. Esq. of the former place. 

On Sunday evening pe 18th inst., by Eider Philetue, 
Roberts, Mr. Joan W. Simpson, to Miss Pagae D. 
Foster, both of Hartsville, Dutchess co. 





THE KNELL. 








DIED, 


Another Revolutionary Patrict Gone.—At Woodbury. 
Litchfield county, Conn., on the 3d of October last, Mr. 
Hovitincsworrts Hine, aged 85. Mr. H. was one who 
zave his services to his country in the Revolutionary 
War. He enlisted in the service when he was but 1 
years of age, and served for two years. He was es 
teemed as a citizen and a Christian. For many years 
previous to his decease he was a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 
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ZULETTE. 
‘And wolvea are gnarling which shall knaw the first.’ 


‘Fair on thy breast, oh Chamooni ! 
Full many a balmy blossom glows, 
But none so rich in bloom as she, 
Our loved Zulette—our Alpine rose!’ 


‘Her soft hair ripples round a nec'k 
As dazzling white as Jura’s snows, 
No gem she needs her brow to deck— 
Herself a gem!—sweet Alpine rose! 


‘With fearless heart and step of air, 
Light o’er our mountain path she goes, 

How rich the youth who'll proudly wear 
Upon his breast our Alpine rose!’ 


Tis gaily sung—the rustic song— 

By mountain breezes borne along, 

And gaily o’er the gree nward go 
Chamouni’s maids in robes of snow; 

For ere yon burning sun has set, 

The bridal veil shall grace Zulette, 

And Carl, the village boast and pride, 

The bravest vf the hunter-band, r 
Shall seek at eve the maiden’s side, 

To claim her yow—her heart and hand! 


But look! where round yon lattice low, 
The purple rhododendrons grow, 
Zulette beside the youth is seen, 

With curling lip and laughing eyes, 
While mingled ia her Jover’s meia 

Are anger, doubt, dismay, surprize! 
Ah, village pet! what careless jest 
Has thus disturbed his manly breast f 
Well skilled, that rosy mouth of thine, 
So made for lave’s own dimpled shrine; — 
In mocking words, where yet thy heart, 
The leal and pure, denies its part! 


He ‘urns to go—her blue eyes fill 
Wi ith sudden tears ; but women’s will 
Forbids their fall! He lingers yet 
To hear the fault confessed—in vain! 
"You love mo not! Farewell, Zulette!’ 
He’s gone! And will he come again? 
He’s gone! Her tears are free ! She stands 


ith quiv’ring lip and clasping hands, 
| pride subdued—without relief, 


ve wild abandonment to grief! 


At length she slowly lifis her head, 

And parts the rich, disordered curls ; 
Where have the rose and dimple fled! 

Oh! merriest of Chamouni’s girls ? 
With faltering voice, subdued and low, 

She calls her playmate to her side, 
The mountain Kid, which long ago, 

Young Carl had given his mountain bride. 
He comes not yet—has he too fled? 
Again she cails !—no bounding tread 
Brings glad reply !—she turns away 
To seek him where he’s wont to play, 
And murmurs soft, ‘Though Cart has flown, 
The gift he loved is still mine own!’ 


PART HU, 
Far up the steep, at sunset hour, 
Where blooms the azure Alpine flower, 
Where Iris with her sunlit wand 
Wild Arve’s fall has foudly spanned, 
Where leaps the Chamois in his glee, 
With eye of fire and footsteps free, 
Her glance as bright, 
Her bound as light, 
Zulette is seen! The lake below 
A living amber beams and burns, 
And o’er its heart each sail of snow 
That woos the wind to glory turns, 
The ‘mer de glaces’ emerald hue 
Has changed to gold; the fountains gleam 


—— re 
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Like fal!s of fire; and wildly through 

Yon dazziing pine-grove darts the beam 
Tu fitful play, as if, amid 

That gloom from mortal footsteps free 
A thousand spirits of flame were hid 

And danced in demon revelrie! 
E’en the low chalet’s lattice lends 

His tiny sparkle to the air, ra 
While warm the sinking day-star sen 

His farewell sunile in beauty there. 


But lost to sad Zulette is all 


The light on glazier, lake, and fall! 
Not thus her woat, thy mountaia child, 
Helvetia! when those glories smiled 
As now! she loved to watch the glow 
Of rosy fire that bathed thy snow ; 
To chase thy wild chamois in play 
From craz to crag, as wild as they! 
To list thy torrent dashing down 
Beneath its luminous rainbow crown, 
Or stand inspired, 
With rapture fired, 
Yet trembling; while thy mountains shake 
Around thy uvalanche’s track, 
And Titans there entombed awake 
With savage voice to thunder back 
A dread reply! Her soul is high, 
As well befits thy daughter, —born 
Where earth’s proud summits woo the sky, 
And glicier temples shine at morn, 
Like yiant Rems, with every huc 
The bow of heaven reveals to view ! 


How changed! Those rich blue eyes are yet 
As wildly bright, oh ! lone Zulette! 

But not with joy, with feverish grief 

Taat seeks in danger’s path relief; 

Her Carl is gone! his gift is lost! 

Her heart by doubt and fear is tost, 


Yet no! oh, look, the truant kid, 
By yonder jutting rock half hid, 
Is resting! Up the crag she springs, 
As joy had given her light frame wings ! 
Bloom to her cheek, fire to her eyes, 
Smiles to her lip, lise magic rise ! 
She kneels! the wanderer to her breast 
With many a fond endearment pressed ; 
Her dimpling blushes mock the while 
The gorgeous sinset’s chingeful smile, 
Thatrichly tints the un‘rodden snow 
OfJSura with i's sportive glow, 
Her flower bound hat is tossed aside, 
Her white arms wreathe the rover’s neck, 
Her amber tresses float untied, 
And joy impassioned knows no check! 


No check? How strange the breezes howl 
Among the pines! She turns in fear, 
Oh God ! it isthe exulting growl 
Of wolves that sce their victims near ! 
Escupe is vain! they come! they come ! 
And, pale with woe, with terror dumb, 
She strains her treasure to her heart, 
To shield it from the dreaded ill, 
-His gift | his last! We will not part; 
Oh, Carl! and love me still !’” 


She turns to face the famished foe, 
Defiance in her flashing eyes, 

Despair at heart! Hush! soft and low 
A voice is heard! an arrow flies! 

Well skilled that marksman’s hand, I trow, 
In daring deeds of high emprize, 

The mountain savage bites the ground! 
His comrade safety seeks in flight, 

And young Zulette looks trembling round ; 
Why starts she thus in wild delight ? 

And whose the half-reproachful smile 

That meets her pleading look the while? 


A gallant hunter at her sido 
Has cla8ped her waist ard kissed her brow, 
And whispers soft—*My own ! my bride! 





Dost love me yet 2? Wilt chide me. now ?? 
Her drooping lashes shade a cheek, 

Where eloquent rose-hues richly speak, 
While tears of joy and shame reyeal 

How much that youthful heart can feel. 


The sun hath kissed with carmine glow 

Peak after peak of purest snow, 

And wreailed around the regal head 
OF proud Mont Blanc his crown of flame, 

W hen down the path, with joyous tread, 

’ The young chamois like lightning came! 

Not far behind Zulette was led, 

And when the mountain doffed his crown 
Of sunshine for the silver veil, 

The moon that radiant night flung down 
Within yon lowly chapel’s pale, 

She knelt amid her maiden-band, 
Chamounr’s rose in blushing pride, 

For hunterCarl had claimed her hand, 
And blessed his beauteous Alpile bride! 


FRANCES 8, OSGOOD, 
C245 RE Se 


‘The following beautiful lines were written by Lord 
Byron very scon after his marriage with Lady Nort, 


FO MY WIFE. 


There is a mystic thread of life, 

So deeply wreathed with mine alone, 
That destiny’s relentless knife 

At once must sever both or none, 


| There is a formon which these eyes 

Have often gazed with fond delight; 

|} = By day that form their joy supplies, 

} And dreams restore it through the night. 


There is a voice whose tones inspire 

Such thrills of rapture through my breast, 
I would not hear a seraph choir, 

Unless that voice could join the rest. 


There is a fice whose blushes tell 
Affection’s tale upon the cheek ; 
But, pallid at one fond farewell, 
Proclaims more love than words can speak, 


Thore is a lip which mine hath pressed, 
And none hath ever pressed before ; 

It vowed to make me sweetly blest, 
And mine—m.ne only pressed it more. 


There is a bosom—all my own— 
Hath pillowed oft this aching head; 
A mouth which smiles on me zlone, 
An eye whose tears with mine are shed, 


There are two hearts whose movements thrill 
In unison so closely sweet, 

That pulse to pulse, responsive still, 
They both must heave, or cease to beat. 


There are two souls, whose equal flow 
Tu gentle streams so calmly run, 

That when they part—They part ?—ah, no! 
They cannot part—the souls are one! 


PPLE OS RRS 
TYPOGRAPHICAL EPIGRAM, 


[Original.] 
A typo was asked if the story was truth, 
Tht a brother a period had put to his life, 
‘Ah no,’ he replied, ‘ twas a colon, forsooth, 
For I saw him last evening em~—~ his dear wife |’ 
L. 
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Ts published every other SATURDAY, at the office of the 
POUGHKEEPSIE ‘l ELEGRAPH, Main-street, at onE DOLLAR 
per annum, payable in advance. Nosubscriptions  ei¥ 
for a less term than one year. 

The CASKET will be devoted to Lirerature, Science, 
and the Arts ; HtsTorica. and BiloGRapnicaL SxercueEs: 
|| Misex' and Humorous Taves; Essays, Poetry, avd 








MisceLLANeous ReaDIne. 
Any person who will remit us rive ponbars, shall 
receive siz coyres. 
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